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social sciences which are always discussing method
before proceeding to deliver the goods; if it had not
been for the Historical School there would have been
no methodological controversy save such as related to
the status of particular propositions. The procedure
of "orthodoxy" has always been essentially catholic.
The attacks, the attempts to exclude, have always
come from the other side. The analytics have always
acknowledged the importance of "realistic" studies,
and have themselves contributed much to the de-
velopment of the technique of investigation. Indeed,
it is notorious that the most important work of this
kind has come, not from this or that "rebel" group
who were calling in question the application in Eco-
nomics of the elementary laws of thought, but rather
from just those men who were the object of their
onslaught. In the history of applied Economics, the
work of a Jevons, a Menger, a Bowley, has much
more claim on our attention than the work of,
say, a Schmoller, a Veblen, or a Hamilton. And this
is no accident. The fruitful conduct of realistic investi-
gations can only be undertaken by those who have a
firm grasp of analytical principle and some notion of
what can and what cannot legitimately be expected
from activities of this sort.
But what, then, are legitimate expectations in
this respect? We may group them under three
headings.
The first and the most obvious is the provision of
a check on the applicability to given situations of
different types of theoretical constructions. As we
have seen already, the validity of a particular theory
is a matter of its logical derivation from the general
assumptions which it makes. But its applicability to a